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Sarah Bernhardt, Elizabeth Thompson, Mrs. Butler, Elizabeth 
Murray, Miss May Alcott, Margaret E. Foley, and Harriet 
Hosmer. Side by side with her French, English and American 
sisters stands Bertha Sieck. She is a native of Hanover, where, 
in 1 87 1, she began her studies ; but, in due time went to Munich, 
and, after much deliberation, became a pupil of Max Adams and 
Herr Liezen-Mayer. Studying with these eminent artists for two 
or three years, she went 
to Hanover in 1875, where 
she spent a whole year 
making studies for the 
great picture of Juliet, 
which we reproduce. This 
work was finished at Mu- 
nich, and sent to the Ber- 
lin Exhibition, where it 
at once arrested the at- 
tention of art connois- 
seurs, and proclaimed its 
author the possessor of 
high artistic talent. 
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ON NEW YORK BAY. 

Two classes of water 
craft which find a harbor 
in the Bay of New York 
— pilot boats and yachts 
— are so alike in build and 
appearance, as well as sail- 
ing qualities, our artists 
have given companion 
pieces of each which ren- 
der the spirit of genuine life on the ocean's wave better, perhaps, 
than any other species of vessels which could be selected. From 
twenty to thirty pilot boats, employing a force of not far from 
two hundred pilots, besides the crews, belong to the city of New 
York. Most of these are schooner built and rigged, although a 
few yachts which draw considerable water, being deeper astern 
than forward, have been purchased to be used as pilot boats and 
do good service. The craft is trim, shapely, and artistic, and, 
when running with the 
wind over a heavy sea, 
makes an interesting and 
graphic picture. Compe- 
tition is the life of trade 
among pilots as well as 
with other folks, and it is 
this desire to secure busi- 
ness that leads these men 
to run hundreds of rhiles 
from New York out upon 
the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, with the hopes 
of intercepting some in- 
ward-bound vessel. A 
pilot boat will often make 
twelve knots an hour, and 
it is no unusual thing to 
find one of these little 
craft four hundred miles 
away from the coast. But 
the New York Pilot Com- 
missioners prefer that the 
master keep control of his 
vessel until within fifteen 
miles of SandyHook light- 
house, as he is supposed to be a better navigator than the pilot. 
The duty of a pilot, after the master has surrendered to him the 
control of his vessel, is to keep her in the channel way and con- 
duct her safely to her anchorage or dock. A portion of the pilot 
fleet of New York goes south to seek for vessels, while the rest 
take a northern route, looking for ships from Europe. Each pilot 
boat carries from four to five pilots and a crew of four men. There 
is little danger from the elements to these craft, as they 
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staunchly built and draw deep water — too much to be easily 
upset by wind or wave. The chief dangers arise from being run 
into during a fog or drifting ashore. This last may seem a strange 
mishap for a pilot boat, yet such was the fate of the old Virginia, 
No. 3. A dense fog settled over the ocean ; a southeastern wind 
had piled the waters upon the coast of Long Island ; a flood tide 
prevailed, and the Virginia drifted. Soundings were made from 

time to time and the usual 
depth of water was found. 
The pilots supposed they 
were safely out at sea, 
until the vessel suddenly 
struck, to the astonish- 
ment and consternation 
of all on board. When the 
fog lifted, and the waters 
receded, the pilots found 
themselves four or five 
miles inland high and dry. 
So the Virginia was bro- 
ken up for old iron and 
fire wood. One spirited 
and well-drawn picture is 
by Harry Fenn, an art- 
ist widely known wher- 
ever American illustrated 
magazines are read, for his 
truthfulness and power in 
delineating every phase 
in nature. 

No more spirited scene 
for the inspiration, of the 
artist's pencil is afforded 
by the waters surround- 
ing the city of New York than a fleet of yachts under full sail in 
the bay, with a stiff breeze blowing, engaged in the annual 
regatta or race, or sailing out of the harbor for a summer's cruise. 
Since the first yacht club was formed in New York in 1844 this 
form of sport has become exceedingly popular with Americans, 
and every seaboard city has its organization of yachtsmen, as 
well as many on the borders of the great lakes. Americans have 
reason to be proud of their achievements in this direction, and 

are now acknowledged to 
be the best yachtsmen in 
the world, possessing the 
finest craft. The first 
yacht to cross the Atlan- 
tic was the America in 
1 85 1, and its arrival in the 
Thames made an immense 
sensation, creating a revo- 
lution in English yacht- 
building. In August, 1870, 
the American sloop Mag-ic 
won the first race for the 
Queen's Cup in New York 
Harbor, making a run of 
about forty-two miles in 
four hours, seven minutes 
and fifty-four seconds. In 
1875 there were thirty- 
four regular yacht clubs 
organized in this country, 
registering six hundred 
and ninety-two vessels. 
This number must, at the 
present time, be. much in- 
creased. The season has 
now arrived for regattas, cruises, and the enjoyment of aquatic 
sports in general, and, in anticipation of these events, Mr. C. E. 
H. Bonwill, a New York artist familiar with yachts, has given a 
glimpse of a fleet under full sail, in the Lower Bay of New York, 
a scene often witnessed off Sandy Hook, or the shores of Staten 
and Long islands. The trim and artistic craft, with sails all set, 
runs gloriously before the wind, cutting the water like a thing of 
life. Other yachts follow the lead in the exciting race. 



